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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
aad OF HUMANE WORK 


AN Oxup Famity Pret USED FoR TEN YEARS IN 
Horse TRADES. ; 


Why We Buy Old Horses. 


[A paper read at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association, at Rochester, New 
York, Oct. 14, 1913.] 

When seven years ago the Animal Rescue 
League began in Boston the buying of old horses 
at the sales stables and from individual owners 
the conditions, from the humane point of view, 
were nothing less than appalling. <A _ great 
change had come over the situation as regards 
old horses during the previous eight or ten years. 
There had been a large influx of immigration 
from the slum-dwellers and peasantry of east- 
ern Europe, and many of these people, turn- 
ing first for a livelihood to the most obvious 
occupation, took up peddling, and naturally 
availed themselves as soon as they could pos- 
sibly do so of the assistance of the horse. On ac- 
count of their poverty, and because they were 
the easy prey of unscrupulous dealers, they 
bought the cheapest horses they could find, 
and this means that they bought  al- 
most invariably horses that by any rea- 
sonable standard were unfit for use. They 


bought these horses for ten, twelve, or fifteen . 


dollars apiece, and if any one paid more than 
twenty dollars he was regarded by his com- 
petitors as a Croesus. These men had no knowl- 
edge whatever of the care of the horse. Thev 
stabled their animals in tumbledown sheds and 


own terms. 


gave them the poorest kind of feed in limited 
quantities. Their sole idea was apparently to 
work the horse till they got their money’s worth 
out of him, and to make sure of this they prac- 
tically worked him as long as he could be kept 
moving in the shafts of the wagon. 


Any suggestion that the horses thus consigned 
to lingering torment should be taken from their 
owners by the humane society was received not 
at all kindly by public opinion. It was felt that 
the poor man ought not to be deprived of his 
only means of making a living. Agents of hu- 
mane societies therefore as a rule dealt leniently 
with these men, which means that they thought 
of something else than the welfare of the horse. 
In cases of aggravated abuse and cruelty, the 
poor man was put into court and fined, and 
even then the horse was often left in the hands 
of the brutal and ignorant owner. The result 
of this policy was to bring into the city im- 
mense numbers of old and broken-down horses, 
and the traffic in these unfortunate beasts had 
become an established industry. There seemed 
to be no way of staying the evil except by de- 
termined interference, and during the summer 
of 1906 the veterinarian of the Animal Rescue 
League began to buy some of the worst cases 
that came into the auction stables, and also to 
take such horses from individual owners. At 
the sales stables the fact that a horse was 
taken by the League veterinarian, and therefore 
practically condemned as unfit for use, un- 
doubtedly had a tendency to check competitive 
bidding; and from the first the better class of 
dealers themselves readily co-operated with our 
agent in letting him have these horses on his 
They recognized the fact that the 
old and broken-down horse was utilized chiefly 
as a bonus in trade, and that the horse-dealing 
business would be on a far more satisfactory 
basis if the so-called ‘‘old skates’’ were elimi- 
nated. The individual owner, if a deliberate of- 
fender, was awarded a specified sum for the 
animal and was given the alternative of taking 
the case into court if the price was not satisfac- 
tory. In the case of innocent buyers, who, 
knowing nothing of horses, had bought on the 
assurances of the ‘“‘skin dealers,’’ they were 
assisted in getting their money back. In all 
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cases the horses were taken and humanely and 
immediately destroyed. 

During the last seven years the Animal Res- 
cue League has taken and destroyed about fif- 
teen hundred horses, in every instance without 
court proceedings and at an average cost of five 
dollars for each horse. The obvious argument 
against the policy of purchase is that all these 
fifteen hundred horses would sooner or later 
have come to the rendering plant or the abat- 
toir, with or without the interference of humane 
societies. Yes, sooner or later, but it is. just 
this interval of suffering, to say nothing of the 
demoralizing effect of having such animals in 
use, that we wish if possible to save. Moreover, 
let us think for a moment of the poor man who 
owns the horse. Under the policy of prosecution 
he is haled into court and perhaps heavily fined. 
Half of the fine, it may be, goes to the humane 
society making the prosecution. His horse, if 
the animal is really beyond nursing along fur- 
ther, is taken and destroyed. The man, who is 
very often an ignorant and rarely a deliberately 
cruel offender, is left angry and resentful, de- 
prived of his means of livelihood, and only anx- 
ious to get next time a horse that will be just 
above the line of condemnation. This means 
that he will pay a little more for his next horse, 
work him a little longer, and get a little more 
out of him, before the warning of the agent of 
the humane society tells him that he has gone 
as far as he can without danger of another sum- 
mons to court. Then he gives up the horse and 
goes through the same course a second or third 
and a fourth time, and so on _ indefinitely. 
Meanwhile, there is one question that ought con- 
tinually to be before the society taking the re- 
sponsibility in such matters, and that question 
is now and always, What of the horse? 

On the other hand, let us suppose that the 
horse is taken before he has actually got down 
to the line where a court case can be made of it, 
or where the owner has come into the possession 
of an obviously unfit horse. The man who owns 
the horse is from the start a subject for friendly 
if forcible argument. An appeal is made to his 
reason and common sense. He generally sees 
that it is better for him to give up the animal 
peaceably. The award of a small sum to help him 


to get another and a better horse; the suggestions 
that are always made as to feeding and care; 
the assurance that veterinary assistance is al- 
ways his for the asking,—all this leaves him 
feeling far differently from what he feels when 
he comes out of a court room dazed and resent- 
ful at what he.regards as undeserved punish- 
ment. This feeling must inevitably be reflected 
in this man’s treatment of the next horse he 
owns and uses, and while I do not intend to 
say that such a man invariably becomes a model 
of wisdom and kindness in his treatment of 
horses, he does as a rule show a better and more 
enlightened spirit. He is started on the road 
of appreciation of his animal servitors that is 
reflected more or less in- his family and among 
his fellow workers. 

Even from the point of view of economical 
efficiency there is much to say in favor of the 
policy of purchase. Under the policy of prose- 
cution, the horse must be watched, often for 
weeks and months, before the agent in charge 
of it can be sure that he has a sure case for the 
courts. This means repeated visits, sometimes 
by more than one agent, and often by a veteri- 
narian. Counting up the salaries of the agents 
and the expenses of court, the cost is frequently 
far more than the few dollars that would buy 
the poor old animal in the first place. Where 
the court fines are divided, as they are in many 
states, with the society entering the complaint, 
there is always a savor of commercialism about 
the transaction that if possible should be 
avoided. 

It has been said by some of our critics that 
the Animal Rescue League by its policy of pur- 
chase has demoralized work for old horses in 
this country. This would be a very lamentable 
charge if it were true, but after watching the 
results in every practical detail for the last 
seven years I do not believe that it is true. 
Under the pressure of economic conditions old 
horses will continue to come into the market 
and will be used as long as public opinion will 
tolerate such a condition of things. The higher 
the standard of use can be raised, the better it 
will be for the community and for the horse. 
If by buying old horses the Animal Rescue 
League had created a market for old horses, I 
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still contend that its policy would have been 
wise and beneficial. It would be better, for in- 
stance, that Boston should be made a dumping 
ground for old horses, provided that these ani- 
mals could be got and destroyed, than that the 
unfortunate creatures should be driven back 
into the country, to finish their lives in lingering 
agony and be left as is often the case to die in 
the open field. But our policy has not made 
Boston a dumping ground for old horses. If 
the situation as regards the old horse today is 
better than it was seven years ago,—and heaven 
knows it is bad enough now,—the work of the 
Animal Rescue League, directly and indirectly, 
is largely responsible. I believe it is no secret 
that this policy of buying old horses has been 
adopted at least in one or two instances by 
prosecuting societies, especially in cases that 
were not bad enough to warrant prosecution, 
and I look to see the plan more and more 
adopted throughout the country as practical 
work for the horse becomes more highly de- 
veloped and more thoroughly systematized on 
a really humane basis. 

The fact is that we are face to face with a 
great economic emergency. In fifteen or twenty 
years at. the most, in the opinion of careful ob- 
servers, the horse will have vanished from the 
streets of most of our large cities. As the use 
of the horse is given up, first by the concerns 
of larger capital and business and then by the 
smaller manufacturers and tradesmen, industrial 
pressure will bear more and more heavily on 
the horse. Under these circumstances the duty 
of practical preventive and remedial work is ap- 
parent. The free clinic and the hospital are im- 
mediate necessities, and they are being estab- 
lished as fast as the public will provide the 
funds. The need being temporary, at least in 
the larger sense, the requirements for elaborate 
and costly establishments are manifestly les- 
sened. At any rate, by buying old horses, get- 
ting into friendly relations with horse owners. 
and providing expert advice and assistance for 
the benefit of the poor and the ignorant owner 
and user of horses, we are dealing in the most 
effectual and helpful way with an emergency 
demanding all the resources, wisdom and ardor 
that as a society for the promotion of the wel- 


fare of animals we can put into this work. 

After twenty thousand years of constantly 
increasingly servitude, the horse surely is en- 
titled to industrial emancipation. Let it not be 
said that while appled science, through the 
medium. of the tractor and the motor truck, is 
bringing about this long desired result, we as 
humane societies are unable to cope adequately 
with the period of transition. Even though one 
had the genius of a Dante, I suppose it would 
be impossible to depict in words the hopeless hell 
of torment to which the great majority of work- 
ing horses are consigned in their old age. Of 
all the slaves of man they are the only ones that 
can never revolt or utter a protest. It is gen- 
erally assumed that a horse can work as long as 
he can stand, and if he is too weak to rise vol- 
untarily he is kicked or beaten till he gets up. 
He may suffer agony with every step he takes, 
but he has no way of telling his indifferent mas- 
ter what he feels, and the chances are that he 
would be punished if he could. So he goes on 
day after day, and month after month, till some 
morning he is found dead in his stall or, it may 
be, falls literally in harness. The worst of it 
is that many if not most of these old horses have 
seen better days. They have been the cherished 
pets of well-to-do families, or owned by men or 
corporations that pride themselves on the care 
given to their horses and the fine show these 
animals make on the streets. But there comes a 
day when the family pet must be given up, or 
the team horse has perhaps developed an in- 
curable lameness or blemish. Then he is too 
often sold to the highest bidder or, in the case 
of the family pet, turned over to the coachman 
to sell or dispose of; or perchance he is loaned 
or given to some one who wants a horse for his 
keep. Then indeed is the fate of the old horse 
lamentable beyond words. 

It is useless to expatiate on this theme, for 
any person with a particle of sympathy and 
imagination can supply the details. One of the 
old horses that I found in Dedham last summer 
and finally got possession of after he had passed 
in rapid succession through the hands of four 
different traders, had been, I afterward learned, 
a saddle horse belonging to a family in a Boston - 
suburb. He was evidently a thoroughbred, and 
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one could easily see that only the vitality of the 
thoroughbred had kept him alive. He must have 
been well on towards forty years old, for he was 
an old horse, I was told, when he had been first 
turned over to the coachman to sell, and for ten 
years he had been bartered from one callous 
owner to another, ‘‘doped’’ and ‘‘fixed up”’ for 
successive traders for the sake of a few miser- 
able dollars. His molars were worn to the 
gums; he had a stricture of the throat that made 
even the drinking of water difficult; he was 
pitiably emaciated; and his fore feet were so 
tender that he could hardly walk. And yet, as 
he was not being worked, the owners were sup- 
posed to be exempt from the law against cruelty 
to animals. We of the Animal Rescue League 
feel that no better use could be made of the 
money at our disposal than in the purchase of 
horses like this, and that the happy release from 
their sufferings that we are able to give them 
is not only an inestimable boon to the animals 
themselves, but a significant and lasting benefit 
to the whole community. 
HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Se 


Our Dog in Church. 


He was a little flustered on first entering the 
chapel, so many people there, and all sitting so 
quiet. In this there was something awesome for 
Our Dog, and, when out of this unnatural quiet 
they rose suddenly to sing, Our Dog was fright- 
ened and would have run out of doors, only the 
doors were closed. He soon recovered himself. 
They were only folks after all—such as he saw 
every day in street and house. 

He began to recognize one after another. He 
tried to get up a little sociability with them, but 
they took little or no notice of him. Hverybody 
seemed strangely constrained and altered. Our 
Dog is a pet, and this cut him. But his is a 
self-reliant recuperative nature, so he threw 
himself on his own resources for amusement. 
He was delightfully ignorant of the proprieties 
of church or church service. The choir is sepa- 


‘* JEFFERSON RANDOLPH.” 


rated from the congregation only by a slightly 
raised platform. On this walked Our Dog. 
Again there was singing. He smelt first of the 
organ. He then smelt of the organist and 
wagged his tail at him. The organist looked 
with an amused and kindly eye but he could 
not stop. Our Dog then smelt of the basso-pro- 
fundo; he smelt of the tenor; he smelt them on 
one side and then on the other. Then he went 
back and resmelt them all over again, also the 
organ. That was a little curious. There might 
be a chorus of dogs inside and that man at the 
keys tormenting them. To him, at any rate, it 
was not melody. He walked around it, and 
smelt at every crack and corner to get at the 
mystery. He tried to coax a little familiarity 
out of that choir. They seemed to be having a 
good time: of course he wanted a hand or a paw 
in it himself. It was of no use. He stood and 
looked and wagged his bushy tail at them as 
hard as he could. But, selfishly, they kept all 
their pleasure to themselves. So he left the 
choir and came down again among the congre- 
gation. There, sure enough, were two little girls 
on the back seat He knew them. _ He had 
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enjoyed many a romp with them. Just the 
thing! Up he jumped with his paws on that 
back seat. Yet even they were in no humor for 
play. They pushed him away, and looked at 
each other, as if to say, ‘‘Did you ever see such 
conduct in church?”’ 

It was rebuff everywhere. Our Dog would 
look closer into this matter. The congregation 
were all standing up. So he walked to the open 
end of a pew, jumped on it, and behind the peo- 
ple’s backs, and walked to get in front of the 
little girls, that he might have an explanation 
with them. Just then the hymn ceased. Every- 
body sat down with the subdued crash of silk 
and broadcloth. Everybody on that bench came 
near sitting on Our Dog. It was a terrible 
scramble to get out. 

Still he kept his courage. There was a line 
of chairs in the aisle. In one of these deliber- 
ately sat Our Dog. If everybody would do 
nothing but sit still and look at that man in the 
pulpit, so would he. But somehow he moved 
one hind leg inadvertently. He slipped over 
the chair’s edge. Our Dog slipped over with it 
and came as near tumbling as a being with four 
legs can. All this made noise and attracted at- 
tention. Little boys and girls and big boys and 
girls snickered as only people can snicker where 
they ought not to. Even some of the elders 
made queer faces. The sexton then tried to put 
Our Dog out. But he had no idea of going. He 
had come with our folks and he was not going 
until they went. The strange man grabbed for 
him, and he dodged him time and again with all 
his native grace and agility. This was some- 
thing like. It was indeed fun. The sexton gave 
up the chase. It was ruining the sermon. Our 
Dog was sorry to see him go and sit down. He 
stood at a distance and looked at him, as if to 
say, ‘Well, aren’t you going to try it again?”’ 

Then, mm an innocent and touching ignorance 
that he was violating all the proprieties of time 
and place, Our Dog went boldly up on the pul- 
pit stairs while our minister was preaching, and 
stood and surveyed the congregation. Indeed, 
he appropriated much of that congregation’s at- 
tention to himself. He stood there and sur- 
veyed that audience with a confidence and as- 
surance which, to a nervous and inexperienced 


speaker, would be better than gold or diamonds. 
He didn’t care. He smelt of the minister. He 
thought he’d try and see if the latter were in a 
mood for any sociability. No, he was busier 
than any of the rest. The stupidity and silence 
of all this crowd of people who sat there and 
looked at him puzzled Our Dog. 

He could see no sense in it. Some little boys 
and girls did smile as he stood there. Seemingly 
those smiles were for him. But so soon as he re- 
ciprocated the apparent attention, so soon as he 
made for them, the smiles would vanish, the 
faces become solemn. And so at last, with a 
yawn, Our Dog flung himself on the aisle door, 
laid his head on his forepaws, and counted over 
the beef bones he had buried during the last 
week. Not a word of the sermon touched him. 
It went clear over his head.—Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 


Animal Churchgeoers 

It is the commonest of common sights in the 
Highlands of Scotlands, and in some of the re- 
moter churches of the English lake district, to 
see dogs at church. Their sheep dogs are such 
inseparable companions of the shepherds that 
they would both look upon it as an unfortunate 
insult if one went anywhere without the other. 
So, when the shepherd goes to church, his dog 
goes with him, and so well-trained are they that 
it is most unusual for any of them to stir dur- 
ing the service. They lie under the seats and 
generally go to sleep—a practice in which they 
are not imitated by their masters, for the Scot- 
tish shepherd is not accustomed to sleep under 
the longest sermon. 

At Emmanuel church, Nottingham, consid- 
erable excitement was caused among the con- 
gregation one Sunday by two bullocks entering 
while the vicar was preaching his sermon. The 
animals had strayed from their quarters and, 
finding the door open, walked in. They went 
into the baptistry, but the verger, attracted by 
the commotion, got in front of the animals, and 
by gentle and tactful persuasion drove them out 
without any damage being done or panic 
caused. 

A New York church some time ago held a 
very remarkable service of song, in which the 
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singers were neither the choir nor the congrega- 
tion, but a large number of feathered songsters 
which various members of the congregation had 
brought from their homes. The birds’ cages 
were hung at various points of vantage and sur- 
rounded by greenery. When the organ com- 
meneced the birds at once began their songs, and 
when the congregation sang they did their level 
best to outshine the principal sopranos, and they 
probably succeeded. 

On one occasion at a mission church in a re- 
mote village of India a tiger put in an attend- 
ance. At any rate, the monarch of the jungle 
entered the church—probably for the first time 
in his life—but when the whole congregation 
rose en masse he was evidently not quite sure 
whether it was a sign of welcome or of menace. 
The tiger was as much frightened as the con- 
eregation, turned tail, sprang out by the way 
he had entered, and disappeared in his native 
haunts. 

In the northwest of Canada a bear once 
strolled into a church There was an immediate 
“panie among the women, and some men sprang 
toward the shaggy beast, intending to slay him. 
Bruin, however, took all these things very coolly, 
sat up and looked so amiable and unagegressive 
that instead of killing him the men laughed at 
him. Indeed, it was almost immediately seen 
that the bear was the identical animal which 
had formerly been the pet of the village, and 
which had run from the settlement into the 
woods about six months before. He had only 
returned to pay his respects to his old friends, 
and finding them all at church had evidently 
thought he might as well go too.—Tvt-Bits. 


Two Puppies RESCUED FROM FIRE. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Poor Little Nobody’s Cal. 


Wretchedly homesick, frightened, forlorn, 
She peers through the windows with wistful great 
eyes; 


Oh, the quiet within; all in vain does she mourn, 


Abandoned, deserted, unheeded her cries— 
Poor little nobody’s cat! 


Once she was petted; soft hands smoothed the coat 
So glossy and sleek, now all cobwebs and burrs; 
What visions of past joys before her eyes fioat— 
When milk and good meat in abundance were hers, 

When she was somebody’s cat. 


But gone now the summer, and summer friends too; 
‘“Poor pussy must forage—she’ll hunt,” so they said; 
“Tis a pity to leave her, but what can we do?’— 
And away in their autos they heartlessly sped, 
Leaving the poor little cat. 


Beneath the piazza, bare ground for a bed 
Three diminutive kittens—alas for their fate, 
With starvation before them !—unhoused and unfed, 
Nigh frantic with hunger, the coming await 
Of poor little nobody’s cat. 


© sad little mother cat, faithful and true, 
Big-eyed with hunger, abandoned, forlorn, 
Left to “forage,” alas, where the mice were so few, 
*Twere better for her had she never been born— 
Poor little nobody’s cat! 
LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


There comes a time in the history of most 
public institutions, whether they be church, 
school, prison or charitable organization, when 
the need of greater progress, of improved meth- 
ods, of general reform, is felt. This feeling in 
the churches has been shown by a branching out 
into practical methods of helping the body as 
well as the soul—and by what is called ‘‘Settle- 
ment Work.”’ 

In the humane societies, or we might better 
Say, among humane workers, (for humane so- 
cieties, like many of the churches, are slow to 
see any need of reform) there is a strong feeling 
growing that one of the first and most important 
things for humane workers to do is to rescue 
from neglect, starvation and misery, the many 
dogs and cats that are left to take care of them- 
selves. Because of this indifference a great 
many of these neglected animals die every year 
of slow starvation, or by cruel methods. 

In the case of dogs, in many cities they are 
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caught by men, who are appointed by the city 
without any regard to their fitness from a hu- 
mane point of view, to do such work. All over 
the country we have heard tales of the cruelty 
of the professional dog catcher, yet in only a 
few instances have humane societies interposed 
and taken the work of securing unlicensed dogs 
into their own hands. 

It has been objected that the mayors of cities 
wish to keep this ‘‘job’’ as one of the political 
assets and so will not give it into the hands of 
a humane society, but we can hardly imagine a 
mayor of any city refusing so reasonable a re- 
quest if it were made by a humane organization 
which would naturally be much better fitted to 
carry on the work of collecting unlicensed dogs 
than an individual who takes it up merely for 
what he can get out of it. Certainly in the 
eities of Boston, Philadelphia and New York the 
mayors have been glad to place this work where 
it rightly belongs. 

One of the encouraging signs of reform in hu- 
mane work is the desire expressed by an in- 
creasing number of humane workers to col- 
lect the dogs and cats that no one wants and 
see that they are humanely handled and dis- 
posed of and to have a comfortable shelter to 
which they may be taken by anyone who finds 
them wandering, lost, or deserted, about the 
streets. This is the duty nearest our hand. 

Humane societies have been established for 
years in many cities, yet how few of these so- 
eleties have made any effort to lessen the num- 
ber of homeless and neglected animals. How 
few of them send an agent to search for de- 
serted cats at the beaches. How very few of 
them have a comforable shelter into which may 
be brought at any hour of the day or night 
homeless or lost animals; litters of kittens or 
puppies that are not wanted; cats or dogs that 
the family want to give up, and where all these 
animals can be well cared for until they either 
find good homes or are mercifully put beyond 
the reach of suffering. 

If I were to say what I consider to be the 
most important part of humane work I should 
say it is to take care of the animals all about us; 
to rescue horses, dogs, cats and all living crea- 
tures from present suffering. 


We must have, of course, a few laws for the 
protection of the lower animals as well as for 
mankind, but more than the law, even, we need 
present energetic action. Of what use is it to 
tell our brother,—‘‘Depart and be ye warmed 
and filled’’ if we do nothing to warm and fill 
him? There is a law against abandoning a cat 
which has been put up on large placards and 
made very public, yet thousands of cats and 
kittens are abandoned every week in city and 
country and I have never heard of one arrest 
for the crime. ; 

The work of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston has inspired in many places a desire 
among humane people to do a similar work. 
During the last month the president of the 
League has been by urgent request to Dart- 
mouth and Halifax, N. S., and to St. John, N. 
B., to give lantern slide lectures illustrating the 
work done in Boston, and to speak without 
slides on the subject of the need of animal shel- 
ters, or receiving stations, and of homes of rest 
for horses. 

These lectures and talks were very well re- 
ceived. Ten days only were spent in the work 
and this included four days of travel, seven 
talks with and without slides, and many kind 
attentions from the presidents and officers of 
the humane societies,—the Nova Scotia 8. P. C. 
and the New Brunswick 8S. P. C.—in the way 
of beautiful drives and as many luncheons, teas 
and receptions as could be crowded into a week’s 
visit between the lectures and talks. 

The special needs in the places visited are 
homes of rest for horses and receiving stations 
or shelters for smaller animals. The spirit of 
the people now engaged in humane work in these 
cities is willing, but the funds are weak. Like 
most cities, the number of those who are truly 
interested in this work is much too small. In 
Dartmouth, Halifax, and in St. John, the work 
falls on a few who have wisdom enough to see 
that the best foundation that can be laid for the 
elevation of any city or country is the founda- 
tion of kind and thoughtful consideration for 
every form of suffering, from the lowest up to 
the highest. We cannot leap the ladder at a | 
single bound; we must begin our work at the 
lowest step if the foundation is to be secure. 
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A LEAGUE Dog WELL CARED For. 


Among the talks given during this visit were 
four that were especially to children. Over 1000 
children were met in school rooms and halls and 
the attention shown by these children was a sign 
that they were ready to do good work in res- 
cuing animals from misery; but how can they 
rescue them when there is no place to which the 
homeless, sick or lost animal can be carried? 
They see them in streets and alleys and in back 
yards. They see they are hungry, neglected and 
suffering, but they must harden their hearts and 
pass them by. Doubtless in these cities, as in 
some of the cities and towns in our own state of 
Massachusetts, where there is no shelter for ani- 
mals, mothers hand over to the children cats and 
litters of kittens they do not want and will not 
put to death themselves and command the boy 
or girl to carry them off somewhere at a distance 
and leave them to their fate, thus inflicting 
great suffering on the little helpless animals and 
hardening the children’s hearts. 

As we have often said,—there is no better 
method of humane education than to establish 
comfortable shelters for animals and urge the 
children to rescue every uncared for animal they 
see, carrying it to this shelter. 

Could I but have a fund of even $20,000 with 
which to start such rescue work in the many 
cities and towns from which appeals are coming 
to me for advice and help what a great lessen- 
ing of the suffering now inflicted on animals 
might result. Had I been able to promise even 


two or three hundred dollars for a start, I be- 


lieve I might have seen a beginning of the work 
at several places I have visited recently, where 
even a small gift of money would have acted as 
the needed stimulus for a start. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston, now 
such a large organization, doing such a great 
and wide-spread work for horses, dogs, cats, 
birds and for humane education, started 14 
years ago with a few hundred dollars, one 
agent and 110 members. Let the little groups 
of humane workers scattered here and there who 
are longing for a shelter for animals read this 
and take courage. ‘‘Nothing is impossible to him 
who can will’’; and, ‘‘ According to your faith 
be it unto you.’’—A. H.S. 


There has long been great need of a shelter 
for small animals in Lynn and a little handful 
of women have been trying to interest a large 
enough number of the residents of Lynn to 
establish a rescue league there, but so far it has 
been in vain. It now appears that two of the 
most ardent workers have succeeded in interest- 
ing the mayor, who has given these women the 
needed authority to go out and collect cats that 
are homeless and neglected. This is a good be- 
ginning. 


Band of Mercy Work. 


A few children were present at a public 
lecture given in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
These children were invited to meet at a church 
vestry on the following Saturday when a talk 
would be given specially for them. The lecturer 
was told that a Band of Merey had been started 
some months before, consisting of thirty chil- 
dren, but as no regular meetings had been held 
the Band was not kept up. 

It was these thirty children who were invited 
to meet the president of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, but when the day came, in- 
stead of thirty there were nearer a hundred and 
thirty. For nearly one hour these children lis- 
tened with such an appearance of interest that 
it was a pleasure to speak to them. 

The speaker could not help feeling the deepest 
regret that such a meeting could not be held at 
least once a month throughout the year, and this 
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is the suggestion she made which perhaps may 
be useful to some humane worker elsewhere if 
it is not acted upon in Dartmouth. 

Try to find twelve women who are interested 
in humane education and form them into a com- 
mittee, of which committee one of them—prefer- 
ably the one who cares most for the work, who 
is most persistent and most patient—shall be 
appointed president. Let the committee have a 
meeting and form plans for the year. Hach 
member of the twelve must promise to take a 
month under her personal charge and have as 
interesting a meeting for the children as she can 
possibly devise. If she cannot lead the meeting 
herself she must faithfully promise to provide a 
substitute so that there shall be no break in the 
chain of monthly meetings. 

The meetings may be, and should be varied. 
A few little poems or verses or paragraphs on 
kindness to animals can be sent out before the 
meetings for the brightest children to learn. It 
will be well to have a few songs taught that they 
can sing at every meeting, for which purpose a 
song book entitled ‘‘Songs of Happy Life’’ can 
be used. This book is not expensive, and it con- 
tains many charming songs on animals, birds 
and the beauties of nature. Light refreshments 
might be served. 

With a whole year for each leader to plan her 
meeting the meetings could easily be made so 
delightful that the children would look forward 
to them with the greatest pleasure. As for the 
twelve leaders—surely any woman who feels 
even a moderate amount of interest in humane 
teaching would be willing to give this small 
amount of time to help the cause. 


Law for the Protection of Old Horses. 


The following law is in force in Nova Scotia, 
through the wisely directed efforts of the Hon. 
Robert H. Murray, secretary and prosecuting 
attorney of the Nova Scotia Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty. Mr. Murray reports that 
he has obtamed excellent results through the 
operation of this law: 

‘“Whenever it may be necessary in order to 
protect any domestic animal, or any wild ani- 
mal in captivity from neglect or cruelty on the 


part of the owner thereof, any agent of the so- 
ciety may seize and take possession of the said 
animal in any place whatsoever for the purpose 
of the examination of said animal as hereinafter 
provided. The agent, on seizing, or taking pos- 
session of said animal, shall forthwith notify 
the owner of said animal, if the owner can be 
conveniently found, of the time and place of an 
examination of said animal, to be sold in the 
presence of the agent and a veterinary surgeon. 
The said examination shall take place in the 
presence of the said agent and veterinary sur- 
geon, and the owner, if present, and if in the 
judgment of said agent and veterinary surgeon 
the said animal has been or is neglected or cru- 
elly used by the said owner, the same may be 
taken possession of by the said agent and placed 
under proper and sufficient care and treatment, 
and the said agent shall be at liberty to keep 
the said animal under said care and treatment 
for a period not exceeding thirty days there- 
after, during which time the owner shall have 
access to, and the use of the said animal, sub- 
ject to the consent and approval of the said 
agent and veterinary surgeon. The owner shall 
be held liable for the provisions, care and treat- 
ment of said animal, and the society shall have 
a len on the same for the expenses of its provi- 
sions, care, and treatment, and in case the owner 
of the said animal shall neglect or refuse to pay 
such charge within five days of being notified, or 
if the owner, after due enquiry, cannot be found 
within the said time, the society shall be at 
liberty to sell said animal at public auction, and 
out of the proceeds shall reimburse itself for 
the said charges and expense, if any, and pay 
the balance to the owner of said animal on de- 
mand, or to the person entitled thereto.’’ 


Knowing ourselves, our world,—our task so great, 

Our time so brief,—’tis clear if we refuse 

The means so limited, the tools so rude 

To execute our purpose, life will fleet, 

And we shall fade, and leave our task undone. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


I swear I think now that every living thing without 
exception has an eternal soul! 
The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the 
sea have! the animals! 
I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! — 
Walt Whitman: To Think of Time. 
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A. Dog COLLECTOR AT LIVERPOOL. 


Caring for Homeless Pigeons. 

According to newspaper report, Louisville, 
Kentucky, boasts what is perhaps the first asy- 
lum for homeless pigeons in the country. The 
philanthropy is the idea of Colonel John T. 
Macauley, who has built on the cottage plan, 
capable of accommodating thousands of birds, in 
the heart of the business section. Destruction of 
many landmarks, incident to an extension of the 
retail and office district, disturbed the ancestral 
homes of legions of downtown pigeons, and their 
bewildered flights in search of new habitation 
attracted the eye of Colonel Macauley, who im- 
mediately set carpenters at work on the asylum. 


For several years it has been the custom of 
the Animal Rescue League to send one of its 
agents to Boston Common every day in winter 
to feed the many pigeons that congregate there. 
This idea originated with one of the League’s 
board of directors, Miss Helen Willard, who 
provides the grain with which they are fed. 
This care for the pigeons is also a part of the 
regular day’s work at Carver street, where at 
about eleven o’clock every forenoon cracked corn 
is scattered in front of the League house. It is 
interesting to watch these gentle, pretty birds 


gathering on the roofs of the houses about the 
time for their luncheon watching and waiting 
for the matron’s assistant, Julia, to come out 
the door with her pan of food, and it is a pretty 
sight when with a graceful flutter of wings 
dozens of pigeons seem to float down from the 
house tops into the street. 


Rabbits and Water. 


There has evidently been a statement in some 
of the English papers to the effect that rabbits 
do not need water, for the following clippings 
have been sent me. As they may be useful to 
any one who is ignorant of a rabbit’s needs, I 
give them here :— 


York House, Portugal Street, London, August. 

Sir:—There seems to be much misunder- 
standing with regard to rabbits and their need 
for water. In a wild state, where they live 
wholly on green stuffs, and can drink the morn- 
ing and evening dew with their food, they do 
not need water as a general rule, though in a 
very droughty season they may sometimes be 
seen repairing to the brooks and ponds for a 
drink. 

In captivity, however, where they are often 
kept in a dry atmosphere, and are fed at any 
rate partly on dry food, as oats or bran, they do 
need water. They suffer from thirst like any 
other animal. If it is given to them suddenly, 
when they have long been deprived of it, they 
may take too much, as a horse, a cow, or a child 
may do, and many do themselves harm; but if 
they have a saucerful always at hand, they will 
never take too much. Surely nature may be 
trusted in this matter. They will drink only 
when they feel thirsty. The does, when in 
captivity, will frequently kill and partially eat 
their new-born young, and this may often be due 
to the fact that they have no milk for them. 
How can they, when they are kept without this 
liquid necessary to make it? In our treatment 
of animals, we always go wrong when we try 
to improve on nature.—Yours faithfully, Epr- 
TOR ‘‘ THE ANIMALS’ F'RIEND.”’ 


To THE Epiror oF THE BIRKENHEAD News: 
Sir:—Of course they require water; so do 
parrots, though often kept without. Clean rain 
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water, or water that has been boiled, and al- 
lowed to cool, would no doubt be better than 
hard water. A veterinary told me that small 
dogs should always have soft, or boiled water. 

The conditions under which rabbits are 
usually kept leaves much to be desired. One 
sees them confined in a wire-fronted box of a 
very small size and hung on the sunny wall of 
wayside cottages. 

Stale greens or dandelion, thrown on a dirty 
wet floor, is their principal food. Can anything 
be more miserable for a burrowing creature used 
to the short sweet grass of the hillside? 

They are wonderfully cleanly in their habits, 
and keep their bedding scrupulously clean if the 
chance of a run is given them.—Yours, EH. L. 
DAUBENY., 

September 6th. 


Haven for Birds. 


Mrs. Mary Emery, widow of Thomas J. Em- 
ery, a wealthy realty dealer of Cincinnati, has 
purchased a tract of land in Cincinnati which 
she will fit up as a home for birds. It is a two- 
acre tract and at a place in Evans’ Wood, where 
many birds congregate nightly. The ground 
has been placed in charge of the department of 
biology of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Professor H. M. Benediet will see that 1t is made 
a safe home for all wanderers of the feathery 
tribe. Before the place is finally arranged to 
suit her, Mrs. Emery will spend fully $250,000 
on the little park, which is to be known as the 
Mary Emery Bird Preserve. 


A Long Journey. 

Mrs. G— of Waterville, Maine, moved 
from Stetson to Waterville, forty miles away. 
Before she left her old home she gave a month- 
old kitten to a neighbor, taking the mother cat 
with her. The cat disappeared soon after her 
arrival in Waterville and was gone two days, 
when she re-appeared bringing her kitten with 
her, having walked or run a distance of eighty 
miles led by mother love. This is a newspaper 
story, but we know from other undoubted rec- 
erds, of cats that went long distances actuated 
by love, that it is possible, and may be true. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES | 


The work done by the Animal Rescue League 
during the month of September counts for a 
good deal in relieving the suffering of horses, 
dogs, cats and birds. We took and humanely dis- 
posed of during the month 66 old horses, and 
the records show that there were taken in at our 
headquarters, 51 Carver Street, and at our five 
receiving stations, 348 dogs, 3102 cats, 2 rabbits, 
36 birds, and one calf. 

At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham, the twenty-five stalls were filled 
through the month, some horses going and 
others coming, as vacation weeks allotted to cab, 
express and other working horses were begin- 
ning or ending. One very lame horse recovered 
after careful attention given him by the ecare- 
taker and our veterinary doctor. Tired horses 
were rested, and left the Home as fresh as 
colts. 

From Boston and suburbs, including South 
Boston, Charlestown, Brighton, Melrose, and 
Lincoln, horses that by reason of old age or other 
disability were unfit for work were taken from 
their owners or from sales stables by Dr. Sull- 
van and his assistant, Archie Macdonald, and 
put to death. ‘The average price paid for these 
horses was $5.00. 


_ Over five hundred animals were treated dur- 
ing September at the League’s free clinic, by 
the League’s veterinarian, Dr. Sullivan. 

At the Receiving Station established by the 
League on Northampton Street, the R. Ashton 
Lawrence Memorial Hospital, four dogs, and 
88 cats were brought to be cared for by the 
League agent who is stationed there, and a num- 
ber of cases of sick and injured horses were 
looked after by Dr. Sullivan, who visits this hos- 
pital every morning on his way to his office in 
the League Infirmary. 

The watering of ' horses, owing to cool 
weather, was suspended, about 50,000 having 
been watered during the summer. The League 
began this work in 1919, after an unsuccessful 
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attempt to put a drinking fountain near the 
South Station, which proved to be a fortunate 
failure, since it started a more extensive work 
than our fountain could have accomplished, 


the plan of watering from pails, which the 


League carried out at the North and South Sta- 
tions and on Richmond Street, was, two years 
later, taken up by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
that society taking other stations in the city, and 
still later the work Horse Parade established 
one or more watering stations. Yet with three 
societies at work, there is still a chance for more 
stations in South Boston, Charlestown and 
other districts where drinking fountains are far 
apart. There is no danger of doing too much 
for the hard-worked, indifferently cared-for 
working horse. 

As the time approaches for our annual fair 
the president of the League always feels a little 
anxious and begins to ask herself a few ques- 
tions: Will all the ladies who have so kindly 
helped us in the past give us their help again 
this year? Can we not get some new friends to 
animals interested? Will there be an abun- 
dance of articles sent in? Will there be a 
goodly number of generous purchasers ? 


The Fair will be *held Thursday and Fri- 
day, December 11 and 12, in the ball-room of 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel. We are already col- 
lecting articles for the different tables. We 
have had another gift from Oxford, England, of 
the sweet lavender we have found so saleable in 
dainty muslin bags. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss are with us 
-again, playing ‘‘Disraeli’’ at the Plymouth 


Theatre, Mrs. Arliss taking the part of Lady - 


Beaconsfield. No one could have seen Mr. Arliss 
in that play last year without longing to see 
him again, and those who did not attend last 
year have a great treat in store for them. 

Mr. Arliss has sent to the League a few fine 
autograph photographs of himself, with his lit- 
tle white dog, to be sold at the Fair. The photo- 
graphs are $1.00 apiece and may be bought be- 
fore the Fair on application to 51 Carver 
Street. 


DONKEY AT PINE RipcGE, DEDHAM. 


Letters. 
One day last July the following letter was re- 
ceived at the League: 


Kittery Point, Maine, July 7, 1913. 

To the Animal Rescue League.—Was there a 
black cat in a market basket marked E. M. 
White, Seattle, Washington, brought to your in- 
stitution? I was travelling from Seattle to Kit- 
tery Point, Maine. Had my family pet, a pretty 
black eat with me. He had been sent by Adams 
Express from St. Paul to Boston and had almost 
starved to death. When I got him on Wednesday 
at 6 in the morning I gave him water but saw 
he was in such a condition I was afraid to give 
him food. At the Revere Beach and Lynn sta- 
tion I put his basket on the floor to make some 
inquiries and' when I turned around to get him 
he was gone. Am so terribly afraid that who 
ever stole him might place the basket down some 
where in the vicinity and he would starve. 
Would you have your officers keep their eyes 
open for such a poor helpless creature. If he 
is at the League, notify me and I will pay all 
expense to get him home to me. I cannot tell 
you how distressed I am. Thanking you for any 
interest you might take in my behalf I remain 
yours truly.—Mrs. E. M. W. 
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This letter was received in the morning mail. 
The previous afternoon a telephone message 
came to send for a cat that a man had found in 
a box, apparently deserted, in a railroad station. 
He said he had made inquiries all around the 
station and stood on guard until he lost his 
train, but as no one appeared to claim the cat he 
wished the League to take it. 

The box was brought to the League and 
opened, and a small, thin black cat with eyes 
nearly blinded with watering or tears—who can 
tell if it was not the latter—weak and fright- 
ened, was taken out of the box and put in one 
of the rooms for cats in the Infirmary. 

It seemed at first as if the cat could not live, 
but warm milk and food were judicially admin- 
istered, a cat basket with soft bed was provided 
and every attention was given the poor creature. 

Of course word was immediately sent to the 
anxious mistress, who had so unaccountably mis- 
laid her cat, and the following letter came in 
reply: 


‘Your letter regarding Mrs. W. Scat 
came today. Mrs. W was overjoyed to hear 
from her pet. She is staying with me to recu- 
perate as she was almost a'physical wreck when 
she arrived in Kittery after her long journey 
to the Pacific coast and back again. She has 
some friends near Boston who will take care 
of her pet until she is able to come for him 
herself. Kindly let her know when he can be 
safely moved and she will notify them to come 
and take him away. Thanking you for your en- 
deavor in her behalf I am very truly yours,—A. 
pred baee: 


Another letter was sent advising that the cat 
should not be moved until he had recovered his 
strength. He improved rapidly and after about 
a week or ten days Mrs. W ’s friend came to 
the League and took the cat to her home where, 
we hope, he was soon reunited with his mistress. 
A question may be asked.—What would have be- 
come of this weary little traveller had'there been 
no Animal Rescue League to take him in and 
care for him tenderly ? 

The comfort given by a shelter for animals is 
not confined to dogs and eats, neither does the 


good done by a Home of Rest for Horses stop ) 
with the horses, but men, women and children 
are constantly reaping the benefit that arises 
from such a work as is done by the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston, or by any well-conducted 
shelter for animals. 


About six months ago I was a lost kitten at 
your League. Since that time I have lived at 
the B. Y. W. C. A. on Warrenton Street, and 
to all intents and-purposes I own the whole 
place. JI remember when I first came how 
afraid I was that some one would hit me, as 
folks used to when I was lost, but I needn’t have 
worried ! 

Today I have had my dinner in the superin- 
tendent’s sitting room,—white meat of chicken 
and real cream. I can do about as I like; only 
I must not hurt the English ivies in the court. 

Not long after I came Mrs. Pankhurst strayed 
in. She is smaller than I am, and not so good- 
looking, but she said she was lost, and she has 
been here ever since. She used to break up my 
morning nap, and make me hunt mice with her, 
but she doesn’t bother me any more now, she 
has her kittens to take up her mind. She won’t 
let me play with her kittens; she says I am 
rough with them; but she is much pleasanter 
than she used to be. Honestly, she did have a 
very bad temper, but she is all over it, and 
every one has always been just as kind to her 
as they have been to me. She is still a great 
mouser but I have given it up. I’d so much 
rather sleep and look dignified. They tell me 
so often how handsome I have grown, that I 
firmly believe it, and always try to act in a dig- 
nified manner. I wish you could see me! One 
of the girls is going to take my photograph, and 
if I think it really does me justice, I will send 
one to you. 

I want to be an annual member of your 
League, and inclose one dollar. Every one 
should join. I have just stopped to tell Mrs. 
Pankhurst about the League, and she sends a 
dollar, for her membership. 

Gratefully yours, Woodrow Wilson. 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Association, 
68 Warrenton St., Boston. 
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The Puppy and the Carpet Sweeper. 


Do you see that awful monster 
That Nora’s just brought in? 

The sight of him’s enough to make 
A little pup grow thin. 


He eats up everything he finds 
Upon the carpet there; 

I jump, and growl, and bark at him, 
But little does he care. 


I’ve had that thing attack poor me, 
Without the slightest cause; 

When I was on the rug, he jumped 
To gobble up my paws; 


If Nora hadn’t held on tight— 
As tight as she could hold 

To that long, round, hard tail of his— 
This tale had not been told. 


It’s all that Nora—strong, brave girl— 
Can do, to hold him tight; 

At last, though, she can conquer him, 
And put him out of sight. 


She shuts him in the closet small, 
Where it is still and dark; 

And I’m so glad, I sit outside 
That door, and bark and bark! 


Members of the League will please take notice 
that the annual fair is to be held this year in 
the ball room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Decem- 
ber 11 and 12. We hope every member will help 
us make the fair a success. 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. 
birds treated, personal attention. 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


Sick 
Reasonable rates; 


HILE on your vacation, board 

your Dogs and Cats where 
they will have good runs, individual 
Care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Phone Dedham 195-4 


CAs BOARDED 
AT 
TABBY-CAT INN 


Here your pet will receive the same care as in 
your home. Freedom of the house, and large 
out-door runs make him happy and contented. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


‘] Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Miik St., Boston 


a 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


[te Sve WWE ee ieisnainnl (6 eyes 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive erepe and broadcloth covered cases 
to the most expensive polished hard wood, 
quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver 
maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and inside 


The price of each is marked in plain 


eases. 
figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


= The World Literature Readers 


By CELIA RICHMOND 


are planned to show the oneness of humanity, to bring into prominence the special charac- 
teristics and genius of the various nations of the world, as well as the particular gifts of each 


to the world. The material is drawn from stores of literature, history, and art, using what- 
ever could help to present the life of each nation. 


NOW PUBLISHED 
America and England 
Egypt, Greece, Rome 
Mexico and Peru, America, Canada 
Illustrated, 45 cents each 


Of Egypt, Greece, and Rome: 


IN PREPARATION. 


England, Seotland, Ireland 

Scandinavia, The Netherlands, Germany 
France, Switzerland, Italy 

India, China, Japan 


“The selections present each phase of life with such imagery and beauty of diction as 
to surround these distant lands and peoples with the same charm as that which pleases the 
imagination of maturer minds.... It is an excellent supplementary reader for older grades.” 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


O10 Geist Miu 
Dog Brean 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
FOR YOUR DOGS 
PURE, AND HEALTH EUL 


The dogs eat it more readily and thrive 
on it better than other food 


Try the famous OLD GRIST MILL 
Puppy Bread for puppies 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, z : Mass. 


HANNAH P. WATERMAN, State Normal Schcol, 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


North Adams, Mass. 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 


In the early stages of puppyhood we recommend 
the following: 


Spratt’s Plain Puppy Meal 


The standard weaning food. 


Spratt’s Pepsinated Puppy Meal 


For delicate puppies. 


Spratt’s Orphan Puppy Food 


Substitute for natural milk, 


Spratt’s Milk Food 


For weaning puppies and feeding brood bitches, cats 
and invalid dogs. 


Spratt’s Puppy Biscuits 


The standard puppy food. 


Send 2 cent stamp for “Dog Culture,” which con- 


tains valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 
and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


